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Views on 


{ v5 councils properly look to the 
city manager for administrative 
leadership. The council expects the 

manager to make recommendations on mu- 

nicipal policies and to present facts that will 
help the council reach a decision. The views 
of two councilmen on what the council ex- 
pects from a manager should prove helpful 
to city managers and councilmen alike (pp. 

146 and 150). 

City officials often think of municipal 
public relations as “‘publicity’’ and overlook 
the broader phases of the subject. An annual 
municipal report issued as a pamphlet or in 
the form of a movie is an excellent way to 
report to the public, but other methods of 
reporting also should be used. These meth- 
ods include neighborhood meetings of citi- 
zens to discuss municipal problems, an open 
house at the city hall, an information center 
where citizens can get answers to their ques- 
tions, and urging city employees to render 
better municipal service to all the people in 
an attempt to merit the confidence of even 
those who voted against the council-man- 
ager plan (pp. 154-55). A wide variety of 
programs will reach more people and tend to 
improve the city’s relations with the public. 

Most transit systems have fewer pas- 
sengers and higher costs. If the city council 
turns down a request for a fare increase the 
transit management offers to sell their sys- 
tem to the city or quit operation. The city 
council then is faced with the question of 
whether to subsidize the system or to take it 


over. Some cities prefer the latter method 
(p. 157). 


the News 


Cities which have over-sold the public on 
low-cost pavements find that the cost of 
maintaining such pavements is excessive and 
also that it is difficult to go back to the use of 
special assessments for building new pave- 
ments. Many cities have not used this meth- 
od of financing since before the depression 20 
years ago. Any city, regardless of size, is 
well-advised to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of its streets, not only with regard to the 
kind of surfacing to use but also to plan for 
future needs in handling traffic (p. 157). 

New operating techniques of interest to 
municipal officials include: providing an 
employee counseling program (p. 159), 
checking up on employees who are absent 
from duty because of illness (p. 159), secur- 
ing greater efficiency in control of fires with 
less water and fewer men (p. 159), keeping 
firemen busy between fires (p. 158), making 
a long-range survey of the city’s future water 
supply (p. 160), keeping city council and 
employees informed through a news bulletin 
(p. 160), issuing a manual of budget instruc- 
tions for the guidance of department heads 
in preparing budget estimates (p. 161), en- 
tering into an agreement with other local 
public agencies in the joint purchase of sup- 
plies (p. 161), training city employees in safe- 
ty on the job (p. 161), adopting a program 
for the use and disposal of records (p. 163). 

That city managers are interested in keep- 
ing abreast of current developments is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than 500 city 
managers since the first of this year have at- 
tended state or regional manager meetings 
or institutes (p. 156). 
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A Councilman Views City Managers 
By A. GAYLE WALDROP* 


Director, College of Journalism, University of Colorado, and Former Member of 
City Council, Boulder, Colorado 


Some ABC’s for city managers: ability, background, courage, diplomacy, energy, 
follow-through, and get-around—plus leadership. 


Y YOUR leave I would like to add as 

a subtitle “An Amateur Comments 

on the Professionals.”’ After all I have 

worked for, observed, and studied only three 

city managers, but I made the acquaintance 

of about 10 others as they sought appoint- 
ment in Boulder. 

My one term of office, six years, seemed a 
long one at times. But one term of this 
length, I maintain, does not disqualify me as 
an amateur. I did learn some things from 
and about three city managers, however, 
and from and about my fellow councilmen. 
Personally and professionally as a teacher 
the experience was a rewarding one. From 
my one term, I generalize. I wish for your 
benefit that my observations had been more 
extensive and more intensive. 

I think that city management is a profes- 
sion. Whether this can be proved or not, the 
important thing is that the men in it act as if 
it were. The professional attitude is simply 
the feeling of responsibility toward the city 
and its citizens. It and they are the only 
clients. 

David Lilienthal, when chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, spoke elo- 
quently of “that truth that every public of- 
ficer might daily repeat: For today I wield 
some of the powers of the state—but I never 

* EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Waldrop, who was a mem- 
ber of the city council of Boulder from 1946 to 1951, 
is author of a text entitled Editor and Editorial Writer 
(1948). His interest in municipal government dates 
from 1927 when he took a course in municipal 
finance under Luther H. Gulick at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This article is based on an address which 
Mr. Waldrop gave at a luncheon meeting of the 


City Managers’ Conference held at the University of 
Colorado late in March, 1952. 


for a moment think I am that power. As a 
public official I am in the service of the pub- 
lic and to that public I am in everything 
responsible and accountable.” 

Ill probably tell you little if anything that 
is new. Perhaps I’ll remind you of things you 
know but have forgotten. I hope by em- 
phasis and selectivity—and by being specific 
to some extent—to put the old in a new light 
and to show appreciation for your profes- 
sion. An amateur, I give you some ABC’s. 

A is for administration. But I’m not going 
to talk about this because you know more 
than I do about administration. Unfor- 
tunately some councilmen don’t, and they 
infringe upon your province, confusing pol- 
icy-making and administration. 

A, then, is for ability in the abstract, Abil- 
ity with a capital A. This is generalizing to 
the nth degree. A sentence from Conrad’s 
Lord Jim comes to mind: “‘A water clerk 
need not pass an examination in anything 
under the sun, but he must have Ability in 
the abstract and demonstrate it practically.” 

A city manager as well as a water clerk 
“need not pass an examination in anything 
under the sun, but he must have Ability in 
the abstract and demonstrate it practically.” 
Of course the last three words—demonstrate 
it practically—are inseparable from ‘“‘Abil- 
ity in the abstract.” 

A stands also, in my alphabet, and here I 
shall be specific, for articulate. A city manager 
should be articulate at council meetings, 
when he talks to reporters, when he talks on 
the radio, when he talks to citizens in person 
or by phone, when he talks to luncheon and 
women’s Clubs. 
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I’m thinking of good use of his voice, 
making himself heard, but I’m thinking also 
of his making ideas and facts clear and con- 
cise, and yes, interesting. Nothing, well 
hardly anything, can be so exasperating to 
councilmen as bumbling, time-consuming 
explanations at meeting after meeting of the 
city council. You can’t help it if councilmen 
are rambling and dull and dumb—but you 
shouldn’t be. 

Of course art and articulate should not be 
confused. Few city managers, however, are 
likely to need the Queen’s command to 
Polonius: “‘More matter, with less art.” 
Such Polonius-like persons may, and often 
are, more heard on the radio than in council 
chambers. More city managers are likely, if 
their radar is working, to sense that council- 
men want them to be more articulate than 
artful. Councilmen receive little or no pay 
for giving their time to the city. Reason- 
ably or unreasonably they can be most sensi- 
tive to having the time they do give wasted. 

If you aren’t articulate, take lessons. I 
know a university professor who did, with 
good results. I know a poet who couldn’t 
read his fine poems to audiences. His articu- 
lation improved after his wife made him take 
lessons. Here I’m talking about use of the 
voice. Whether you need only this, or more, 
pocket your pride and prepare for profes- 
sional progress. 

B is for background, the bedrock which sus- 
tains your being articulate. Background on 
the subjects on tonight’s council meeting 
agenda, and on other subjects that may pop 
up unexpectedly. Know your facts. Antici- 
pate the questions that may be asked and 
know the answers. If you don’t know, don’t 
waste, time, yours and the councilmen’s, by 
talking*around the facts and exposing your 
ignorance. More matter, and good articula- 
tion, to’ paraphrase the Queen’s command. 

C is for courage. It’s easy for a councilman, 
or a councilman retired to the shelf, to coun- 
sel courage, isn’t it? To you and to the con- 
tinuing success of the council-manager form 
of government courage is indispensable 
when a majority of the council make it clear 
they intend to take over the manager’s ad- 
ministrative powers. 


Donald C. Wagner, until recently city 
manager of Yonkers, New York, began look- 
ing for another job when put in this situa- 
tion. He got a better job. If you don’t want 
to give a black eye to the council-manager 
system, and to yourself at the same time, you 
will, if put in a similar situation, follow 
Wagner’s example. 

Addressing a farewell party in his honor, 
Wagner said: “The concept of partisan con- 
trol and the principles of the council-man- 
ager plan are alien to each other. The idea 
that a manager should be appointed merely 
to dispense patronage to the party in control 
of the council is repugnant to the basic prin- 
ciple of council-manager government. Such 
a manager has no right to the title, and such 
a city has no right to be labeled as a council- 
manager city.” 

In such a situation, acting as Wagner did, 
I hope that you will have the pleasure of 
seeing the editor of the local newspaper put a 
banner line on page one over such coura- 
geous words. 

Courage may be needed, too, when you 
need more help to do your job as it should 
be done. Cowardice that causes a city man- 
ager to fear to ask for needed help can be 
costly to the city and to him. Things that 
ought to be done don’t get done. Such false 
economy has boomeranged. The manager 
has not done the job he was hired to do— 
and has been asked to find another job. 
Poor judgment is a kinder way to describe 
this cowardice. If ever this is compounded 
with the secret hope of getting a salary raise 
—it’s contemptible, or to be more char- 
itable, exceedingly poor judgment. 

It takes courage, too, for a city manager to 
point out that the annual report of the local 
private utilities does not give all the informa- 
tion that the city is entitled to—and to ask 
and work to get this information. It takes 
courage to indicate that the council has the 
semblance but not the substance of power to 
regulate public utilities—and to work to- 
ward effective regulation. 

One other C, please. Criticism, the spirit to 
accept it and testify about it as David Lilien- 
thal did. I quote: “‘I can testify from this 
rather intensive personal experience that 
(a) I have had plenty of criticism from the 
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press, some of it far from factual; (b) I have 
never enjoyed any part of it, and (c) much 
of it was good for me and good for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; none of it did any 
permanent harm.” 

D is for diplomacy. Not just the right word, 
but it can be defined liberally. I mean that 
the city manager knows how to get along 
with his employers—councilmen and citi- 
zens—and with his employees. He is working 
with people. He must know them and know 
how to work with them. 

This calls for leadership, and J. T. Salter, 
in his book The Pattern of Politics, lists three 
characteristics of successful leaders: (1) per- 
sonality; (2) capacity for giving new em- 
phasis, force, and clarity to ideas and notions 
and beliefs already held by people; and (3) 
having a program, a plan, a way to meet dif- 
ficulties, a solution to a problem. Does the 
last invade the policy-making function of 
councilmen? I don’t believe it does. I want a 
city manager to recommend a solution, 
give reasons for, and indicate why in his 
opinion alternatives are not as good. At 
times, of course, he may think it tactful to let 
the facts speak for themselves instead of 
being explicit about the solution. 

Everywhere councils need not only 
leaders among themselves but leaders in 
their city managers, leaders who have in- 
finite persistence and patience to give co- 
hesion to their better impulses. As you know, 
councilmen and voters don’t like inflation, 
but they do like to be inflated, to be recog- 
nized and made to feel important. 

In this connection I recall a quotation 
from a Manchester Guardian editorial] writer: 
‘There is no limit to what a man can do 
when he does not care who gains the credit 
for it.”’ It’s diplomacy to be content to give 
councilmen, especially some councilmen, 
the credit. If you do, they may give you more 
cash! 

E is for energy. Show energy yourself and 
thus inspire it in city employees and city 
councilmen. It takes energy, no doubt about 
it, to practice the ABC’s I’ve listed: to be 
articulate, to have background, to practice 
courage, and to be a diplomat. 

It takes energy to organize your work so 
that you run the job instead of being run by 
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it. It takes energy to prepare agenda for 
council meetings, agenda that give council- 
men a sense of “‘we’re getting things done,”’ 
a sense of “‘we’re not just keeping up, we’re 
going ahead.”” To make councilmen know 
that the city is moving forward, not just 
being pushed. 

Energy also takes the form of reports that 
are “home work” for councilmen, home 
work designed to prepare them for meetings 
so that more can be accomplished. I don’t 
say that I liked to do all the home work | was 
expected to do. 

Energy also manifests itself in planning 
trips, extra-curricular events, for councilmen 
so that they may know first hand the prob- 
lems of street repairs, park development, 
water resources, and others. 

And energy shows itself in spotting up- 
coming local needs, in being prepared in 
time to meet them, in bringing to their solu- 
tion the latest professional knowledge from 
books and magazines and meetings. 

F is for follow-through. Joseph Pulitzer, the 
great editor and publisher, once declared 
that the “‘chief defect of the editorial page is 
its lack of persistence and continuing force. 
It lacks the red thread of persistence that 
should run through it like a Wagnerian 
motif.’’ A chief defect of a city manager may 
be his lack of persistence and continuing 
force. 

I’m thinking of follow-through on criti- 
cisms cited by citizens, on rumors relayed by 
councilmen, and on directions given by 
council action. It’s elementary to do the first, 
but sometimes the elementary is evaded or 
forgotten in the pressure of major duties. The 
citizen deserves an explanation and should 
have a friendly answer to his every com- 
plaint. Yes, even though the complaint 
should have been directed to a city council- 
man for what he has proposed at a meeting. 

I’m thinking of follow-through on two 
rumors relayed to a Boulder city manager 
several years ago. City cars, it was reported, 
were being used by city employees for pri- 
vate business and pleasure trips, not only in 
the city but in the state. An investigation 
verified this rumor. To deter such private 
use of city cars the manager was instructed 
to keep adequate records and to have 
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painted on all city cars the name ‘‘City of 
Boulder.” Rumors about manager and 
council will grow, if attention is not paid 
when citizens who know the facts ask the 
manager to check on such misdemeanors. 

Another rumor: city inspectors were re- 
ported to be getting loans and pay from per- 
sons whose work or product they inspected. 
These practices were stopped. Citizen inter- 
est in good government should be encour- 
aged by follow-through on rumors. Public 
support is important. And public morality is 
as important at the grass roots as on the 
Potomac. 

Then there is the follow-through on direc- 
tions given by the city council. If the council 
votes that certain property is to be bought 
now, the land should be bought now or the 
reasons that make it inadvisable should be 
reported formally at a council meeting now. 
I know of a case where delay in such a pur- 
chase cost the city something like $10,000. 
When the land was bought conditions of its 
purchase had not changed. 

You may say that councilmen should 
have kept this in mind, that they should have 
followed through. I say that councilmen 
have a right to expect city managers to do as 
they are directed—or tell why not. 

Another follow-through that seems de- 
sirable to me: an annual report by the city 
manager on what’s hanging fire. Pick up the 
loose ends, recall that this and that were dis- 
cussed but that no action was taken. Ask if 
these subjects should be kept on the ‘‘active 
list.”” Don’t just let them drop out of sight. 

This inventory of ideas and problems not 
acted upon might well be sent out as “home 
work” before the final council meeting of the 
year. I think that this is a duty of the city 
manager because he is a full-time paid em- 
ployee. Councilmen are part-time men who 
have to make a living, anyway most of them, 
in work that has priority over the time and 
thought they can give to city problems. If 
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you don’t do this bookkeeping, it either 
won’t be done or it will be done piece-meal. 

G is for get-around. It might be for go 
ahead, but leadership has been mentioned. 
Sure, you should stay put some hours. You 
should have regular hours each day in the 
office, subject to emergencies, to see the pub- 
lic. And you should let the public know what 
these hours are. 

But you should get around enough to 
know that a certain department head is not 
competent and should be replaced—and not 
have to be told this by councilmen. You 
should know whether all city operations are 
run as efficiently as they should be or 
whether employee morale could be in- 
creased by taking certain steps. 

An administrator can’t be chained to his 
desk; he can’t sit in an ivory tower. He 
should use his eyes and ears all about the 
city. Administer comes from two Latin 
words that mean to serve. The poet wasn’t 
thinking of city managers when he wrote: 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
You can’t serve if you only sit or stand. Get 
around. Most of you do, I’m sure; perhaps 
some of you could do more getting around? 

One warning, not on getting around but 
on going ahead. Superfluous, perhaps, so I 
would have thought six years ago. Don’t go 
ahead on the matter of recommending an 
increase in your own salary. Any change in 
that should be left to the city councilmen. If 
your work doesn’t recommend a cost of liv- 
ing or a merit increase, your including it in 
the proposed budget won’t help. It will 
harm. 

_ If not from A to Z, an amateur has gone 
from A to G. To sum up I repeat a general- 
ity, with a change, from Conrad: A city 
manager “‘need not pass an examination in 
anything under the sun, but he must have 
Ability in the abstract and demonstrate it 
practically.” 











What the Council Expects From a City Manager 


By STUART A. MacCORKLE* 


Mayor Pro Tem, Austin, Texas, and Executive Director, Texas Economy Commission 


“The council looks to the manager for administrative leadership. . . . Suggestions 
for more efficient and responsible government should be proposed by the manager.” 


ET us look at your job from my point 
fof view. There are a few things I 
would like to say to you as one who 
has¥served as a councilman in a council- 
manager city for three years. If my remarks 
seem slightly slanted, remember that they 
present the opposite slant from the one you 
normally experience. 

The relationships between the manager 
and the council always present problems. If 
these relationships are to be harmonious an 
understanding attitude must exist between 
the parties concerned. The council must 
realize that its true function is that of policy- 
making, and the administration must hew 
to the line that its major function is that of 
carrying out the policy as set forth by the 
legislative body. This is a simple and trite 
statement, but the fact is that it is one of the 
most difficult to execute; at best the line of 
demarcation between the two is a twilight 
zone. 

The very fact that the mayor is mayor and 
chairman of the council makes him in the 
eyes of many citizens the chief administra- 
tive officer of the city. Because the citizens 
believe and except him to be more than 
chairman of the council, he often takes an 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. MacCorkle, who is pro- 
fessor of government and director of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Texas, is on leave 
of absence (since February, 1951) to serve as execu- 
tive director of the Texas Economy Commission. 
He has been a member of the city council of Austin 
for more than three years. At their annual spring 
convention in Beaumont this year the Texas City 
Managers’ Association accorded him their first hon- 
orary membership. This article consists of excerpts 
of an address given at the Fifth Annual City Man- 


agers’ School at the University of Kansas in April, 
1952. 


active hand in administration. It is inevitable 
that he will step across the line at times. 

To a certain extent the same set of circum- 
stances is likewise true of councilmen. They, 
too, like to get their fingers into administra- 
tion. The public expects it of them. How 
often does a councilman hear a remark like 
this, “You represent my district; I voted for 
you, I am a citizen and a taxpayer; I look to 
you to do something about my problem.” 

The function of administration is to pro- 
vide the policy-making body with facts upon 
which its decisions may be based. But what 
are the facts? The manager fortified by the 
city attorney, the director of finance, the di- 
rector of utilities, and others may gather and 
present the facts in some cases if he is so in- 
clined to reflect his wishes on the matter at 
hand. He may use his technicians to sub- 
stantiate and underscore his point of view. 

To go behind such facts requires much 
ability, time, and ingenuity on the part of 
the council member. The councilman may 
feel that what is being recommended to him 
is questionable, but often he is at a loss when 
called upon to make a decision because he is 
not in a position of having counterbalancing 
facts. He asks himself, ‘“‘Are the facts pre- 
pared with a particular end in mind or are 
they presented in an impartial manner? Are 
the facts prepared with the wishes, opinions, 
and prejudices of the mayor, councilman, or 
council in mind?” It is difficult for a coun- 
cilman to obtain the true facts regarding 
many matters. You must build up in his 
mind confidence and respect. He should feel 
that he may fully rely upon the data you 
present. 
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Do you furnish information to your coun- 
cil on most matters, such as financial re- 
ports, current information on the operation 
of the principal departments and agencies of 
city government, reports which will assist 
him in predicting the needs and future prob- 
lems of the city? Is this information provided 
regularly in advance of requests by the coun- 
cil? Or do you live day by day with a hope 
and a prayer that the status quo may be main- 
tained and no action will be necessary? 

In these days and times so many of our 
city problems are emergency situations. Toa 
certain degree this is a natural situation and 
cannot be avoided altogether, but the con- 
stant reiteration on the part of the manager 
that something has to be done right now is 
likely to make the council wonder if the ad- 
ministration is on its toes. The best way I 
know to keep the policy-making body out of 
administration is for the manager and his 
staff to be on the alert. It is their function to 
forecast and to avoid insofar as is. possible 
emergencies before they arise. Many of the 
suggestions for improving administration, 
for making city government more efficient 
and more responsible to the wishes of the 
community, should be proposed by the man- 
ager. An alert and astute manager avoids 
trouble for his council and himself. 

The policy-making body of the city de- 
sires to be in a position to knock down ideas 
and not in one of creating and continually 
making suggestions for the improvement of 
city administration. If management is bar- 
ren and dormant the pressure of public opin- 
ion will force the policy-making body into 
the field of administration. All administra- 
tive and technical matters should first be 
referred to the manager for his consideration 
and recommendation. When they are, ac- 
tion would be taken by the manager and the 
council so informed. If the manager does not 
act, it is not long before the councilmen, and 
the public as well, begin circling the chief 
administrator and going directly to the de- 
partmental heads or elsewhere on the mat- 
ters at hand. The council and the public 
soon find out how best to get action. 

Any time decisions are made and action is 
taken some errors are sure to result. Too 
Many managers duck responsibility if mis- 


takes are made. Frequently too much alibi- 
ing is done. It does not hurt occasionally 
to accept responsibility or partial responsi- 
bility for mistakes although the fault comes 
from above. Most council members appreci- 
ate such action. Do not give the impression 
of ducking brickbats which will land on the 
council if you refuse to take them. It is true 
that the council must take the responsibility 
for its decisions. However, on many occa- 
sions you are in a position to temper criticism 
of council action with some explanation of 
why it was taken. 

Some managers play one councilman 
against the other. They play favorites. It is 
unusual for the mayor, a council member or 
so, the manager, city attorney, director of 
utilities, director of finance, and perhaps 
others to meet in an office and discuss and 
make decisions, but it may occur in some in- 
stances. Or it may be on some occasions this 
group is more restricted. In case this be- 
comes practice, any administration may ex- 
pect trouble sooner or later. Council mem- 
bers are extroverts; they all like their fingers 
in the pie. 

Too little consideration is given to the 
preparation of the agenda for council meet- 
ings. If at all possible this agenda should be 
distributed several days before the council 
meets, the facts on the problems to be con- 
sidered should be provided, what the admin- 
istration recommends and why, and tabula- 
tions of bids and all additional information 
set forth so that the council is in a position to 
make a wise decision. 

Letters addressed to the mayor and coun- 
cil and sent to the city hall sometimes never 
reach the policy-makers. No criticism of city 
administration should purposely be kept 
from the council. In case it is diverted, it will 
be for a temporary time only. The public 
soon learns how to contact its council. 

A fault common to many administrative 
officials is that of appointing incompetent 
and weak personnel. Not many of us desire 
competition in our jobs. We do not want a 
strong man next door. So many of us are in- 
clined to favor the “‘yes” man. On the other 
hand, an individual smart enough to choose 
the best assistance that he can obtain is in 
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most cases bright enough to keep his own 
job. 

As I see it one of the greatest needs in 
municipal government today is that for a 
program of developing young executives. 
Too few managers give much consideration 
to this problem. Often there is only one top 
man in a department. The staff is not built 
two or three deep with the result that if the 
departmental head dies, resigns, or for some 
other reason does not continue with the city, 
there is no one trained to carry on his ac- 
tivities. The organization suffers, and the 
community as a whole is the loser. I realize 
that in a small organization this is an espe- 
cially difficult problem. 

One gets the impression in my area that 
cities have a mania for creating advisory 
boards and commissions. Far be it from me 
to discourage such, provided the personnel 
appointed to them are qualified and also 
provided that they are used in an advisory 
capacity. There is a tendency, however, un- 
less guarded very carefully for these boards 
and commissions to become administrative 
in nature. The result is that the manager and 
the council too, may be faced on all sides 
with policy and administrative problems. 
The fundamental principles upon which 
council-manager government rests may be 
threatened. 

As a parting thought, let me repeat and I 
should like to emphasize it, the council in 
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council-manager government looks to the 
manager for administrative leadership. If he 
does not provide it, there is a foregone con- 
clusion that leadership will likely appear 
from somewhere-—most likely from the 
council. 

There are also occasions when the mayor 
does not give leadership. It may be impos- 
sible for him to unite the group into a work- 
able, smoothly operating body. An astute 
manager may be able to assist in such a situ- 
ation by stepping into the breach and provid- 
ing indirectly the leadership which is lack- 
ing. Truly a manager must be a man of oil, 
silver, and steel. 

You all are experts in the art of manage- 
ment. Society needs you and must have you 
as man’s technical knowledge becomes more 
and more extensive. But history teaches us 
that the common man in the long run is the 
best judge of his own needs. Both the council 
and the manager should never forget the 
fact that the personal equation should not 
and cannot for long be ignored in govern- 
ment at the municipal level. Men cannot be 
made to function like machines. Let us not 
be guilty of sponsoring government by ex- 
perts for experts. Someone has put it well 
when he said that the true place of the expert 
is “‘on tap, not on top.’”’ Democracy is a way 
of government in which the common man is 


the final judge of what is good for him. 


Why Go to a Conference? 


By WILLARD B. MORAN* 
City Manager, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


HAVE been a city manager for less than 
two years and so have attended only one 
annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association—the one held in 


Maine in the fall of 1951. Coming to city 
management from private industry, I was 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Moran, who has been in 
his present position since January, 1951, was for- 
merly a member of the governing board of the Na- 
tional Ice Association. This article is based on an 
address presented at the annual conference of the 
City Managers’ Association of Oklahoma in April, 


1952. 


somewhat skeptical and not too open 
minded about the city manager profession. 
I had considered the people with whom I 
had been associated as fine and intelligent a 
group as I had ever known. I had served on 
the governing board of a national organiza- 
tion for several years and also as a division 
president of that organization. 

But after attending one ICMA confer- 
ence, I am thoroughly convinced that the 
talent, leadership, and ability in the city 
manager’s group is considerably higher than 
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that of any other group I have ever been as- 
sociated with. And I say this without any 
reflection whatever upon the several indus- 
trial groups of which I have been a member. 

The ICMA conference in 1951 was 
planned in such a way that I had the feeling 
that it must have been planned specifically 
for me and my city. A great deal of time 
must have been spent in preparing the pro- 
gram for such a conference because it seemed 
to fit the needs of every size city. The par- 
ticipants whose names appeared on the pro- 
gram actually were on hand and they pre- 
sented facts and opinions in such a way as to 
give me and many other managers many 
helpful ideas and suggestions that we could 
adapt for use in our own Cities. 

I have never attended any conference 
that developed so many important topics. 
The agenda from beginning to end was 
crammed with interesting everyday prob- 
lems; topics on which we need additional in- 
formation and on which we have pondered 
for many hours. Such a conference was par- 
ticularly helpful to newcomers like myself, 
and apparently it also was of great value to 
other managers who have attended many 
previous conferences. The method of solving 
many of our problems is quite simple when 
discussed by men who have handled the 
same problems in different size cities. One 
trip to an annual conference of ICMA will 
answer questions that you probably have 
been thinking about for several years. 
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And now a word about the various publi- 
cations now available from ICMA. As 
stated, I have been a member of several in- 
dustrial groups and we had many publica- 
tions, textbooks, and even developed a 
school which at first was available only in 
Washington, D.C., but later sent into the 
various states. These organizations spent 
large sums of money in making available the 
knowledge in their fields of activity. But I 
must admit that the publications and man- 
uals furnished by our own ICMA are more 
thorough and contain more operative knowl- 
edge than any books I read in the industrial 
field. There is no reason for our making the 
same mistake that some city manager made 
10 or 15 years ago if we avail ourselves of the 
information in ICMA publications. 

I can assure you city managers here today 
that if you will attend the conference to be 
held in late September in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, you will come home, as I did, con- 
vinced that you had never before learned 
and accomplished as much in so short a 
time. Your city will never make a better dol- 
lar investment than the dollars it spends in 
sending you to the ICMA conference. 

Every time I come in contact with a coun- 
cilman from another city I try to sell him on 
the importance of the ICMA annual confer- 
ence and insist that, regardless of the size of 
his town and regardless of how short the 
budget, he should make certain that the 
manager of his town attends the next confer- 
ence. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Works Association—Los 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Bos- 
ton, August 25-28, 1952. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 8-11, 1952. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Los Angeles, September 21-25, 1952. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Detroit, September 22-25, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
— City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 

2. 


National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29-October 3, 1952. 


American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 


National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, October 19-22, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20-24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 


National Municipal League—San Antonio, 
November 17-19, 1952. 


American Municipal Association—Los Ange- 
les, December 1-3, 1952. 











Public Confidence 

In Columbia, South Carolina, the people 
recently voted nearly four-to-one in favor of 
retaining the council-manager plan which 
had been adopted by a two-to-one vote in 
1950. Following the referendum, which was 
held late in March, City Manager Thomas 
F. Maxwell made the following appeal to 
city employees: “I am concerned over the 
1,600 citizens (our employers) who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the service we 
are rendering. Won’t you join me in an at- 
tempt to convince these people that we can 
serve them as we should and also justify the 
confidence in our ability to serve the public 
that the majority of citizens have demon- 
strated?” 


More Annual Reports 

Twenty-five cities and counties have is- 
sued annual reports in the last two months, 
making a total of 81 places which have issued 
annual reports in 1952. The places recently 
issuing reports are: Menlo Park, Petaluma, 
and San Leandro, California; Sterling, Colo- 
rado; Greenwich, Connecticut; Oglesby, L- 
linois; Garden City, Kansas; Montgomery 
County and Westminster, Maryland; Mus- 
kegon, Pontiac, and Plymouth, Michigan; 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey; East Cleveland, 
Ironton, and Carey, Ohio; Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; Austin and Lubbock, Texas; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Ellensburg, Washington; 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; and Lachine and 
Verdun, Quebec, Canada. 

Most of these reports are 83 X 11-inch size. 
The reports of Carey and Ellensburg are 
mimeographed while the rest are printed. 
The reports of Garden City, Montgomery 
County, and Plymouth are newspaper style 
reports. The Garden City and Plymouth re- 
ports are sections of regular issues of local 
papers while the Montgomery County re- 
port is tabloid size but does not have the 
usual newspaper format. The Austin report 
is 44 X6-inches in size. The Petaluma report 
is a single sheet, 12 X18-inches in size and 
folded to the 6 X9-inch size. The East Cleve- 
land report is 6 X9-inches fanfold-type. 
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Many of the reports show excellent use of 
photographs and line drawings. In the Nor- 
folk report a section in the form of a comic 
book tells the history of the city. Depart- 
mental programs are shown by use of nu- 
merous photographs and line drawings. In 
the Lubbock report extensive use is made of 
before-and-after photographs and _ trend 
charts. A prominently featured map shows 
the history of the city’s expansion by area 
and population. The San Leandro report 
has an attractive cover which depicts a map 
of the city and surrounding area with white 
lines on a black background. The reports of 
Eau Claire, Muskegon, and Pontiac contain 
numerous well-prepared charts. 

Annual departmental reports received in- 
clude those of the public works department 
of New York City; the civil service depart- 
ments of Cincinnati, Dayton, and New Or- 
leans; the police department of Los Angeles; 
the finance departments of Hamilton, Ohio, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; auditor’s reports for Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Roanoke, Virginia; and the 
utilities report of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 


Open House 

Richmond, California, held open house 
on May 19 and 20 when approximately 
3,500 people inspected the new civic center 
and city equipment and watched special dis- 
plays. No speeches or other formal program 
was planned. Citizens were taken on con- 
ducted tours of the city hall, art center, audi- 
torium, hall of justice, library, corporation 
yard, and fire station. 

The municipal band gave an outdoor 
concert in Civic center on the first evening. 
All department heads were available to wel- 
come the public, both during the day and 
evening. Printed material outlining the func- 
tions of each department was distributed. 
Heavy equipment was displayed in the civic 
center plaza by several departments. 

Planning for the open house was begun 
early in the year and letters announcing the 
event were sent to local service clubs, 
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churches, merchants, and fraternal organi- 
zations. A special sticker announcing the 
event was used on all outgoing mail by city 
departments and the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

In making plans for next year’s open 
house city officials plan to hold the program 
on a week-end, extend the time to cover 
three days, designate one day as “public 
schools day,’’ and issue more publicity. 

Salem, Oregon, recently held open house 
at its new $665,000 sewage treatment plant 
on the day the plant was officially put into 
operation. During a five-hour inspection pe- 
riod approximately 150 visitors were con- 
ducted through the plant by members of the 
city engineering department. Each visitor 
was presented with a pamphlet which de- 
scribes the layout and operation of the plant. 
A two-color chart in the booklet shows the 
flow of sewage through the plant. 


Know Your City 

In Phoenix, Arizona, the city council is 
sponsoring neighborhood meetings to give 
residents an opportunity to discuss munici- 
pal problems with the council members. The 
first meeting of this type was held in a recrea- 
tion building in one of the city’s parks. Mem- 
bers of the city council and department and 
division heads attend the meetings to get 
first-hand information on what citizens 
think about municipal services and to an- 
swer their questions. The meetings are 
widely advertised throughout the city by 
newspapers, radio, television, and the public 
schools. 


Annual Report Movie 

San Diego, California, has produced a 
16mm color film complete with narration 
describing the operations of the city govern- 
ment. The film takes the place of the usual 
booklet-type of annual report and will serve 
as the city’s exhibit at the San Diego County 
Fair. A supplemental four-page leaflet sets 
forth facts and figures not included in the 
film. Plans are being made to exhibit the 
film on television and to make it available to 
all types of local civic and luncheon groups 
and for use in classroom instruction on gov- 
ernment in local schools. The cost of the 


25-minute film was approximately $7,500. 

The film was produced by a professional 
movie producer and a cameraman under the 
general direction of the city manager’s of- 
fice. The film is 100 per cent nonpolitical; 
members of a local community theater group 
played the roles of local elected officials, the 
city manager, department heads, and cer- 
tain key city employees. It does not attempt 
to eulogize the efficiency of the city govern- 
ment. It should be of interest to educational 
institutions in the community as well as to 
members of the general public because it 
was planned to provide good entertainment. 
—Or K. Copz, assistant to the city man- 
ager, San Diego. 


City Information Center 


In Norfolk, Virginia, a survey conducted 
by the information center in the city hall re- 
veals that 35 per cent of the inquiries han- 
dled by the center are concerned with local 
taxes. Other inquiries are concerned with 
the location of city, state, and federal offices, 
public agencies, streets, and specific depart- 
mental offices and bureaus. Although an of- 
fice directory and signs indicate the location 
of the departments and bureaus, the center 
attracts a large number of callers who do not 
know which agency to contact. 

The information center has been in opera- 
tion for four years and is prominently located 
inside the main entrance to the city hall. A 
full-time secretary, selected on the basis of 
intelligence, pleasing personality and speech, 
and courteous manner and bearing, is pres- 
ent during business hours. When she cannot 
answer a question she phones the appropri- 
ate agency for the answer. 

An information manual contains answers 
to typical questions and addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of the various offices and 
services throughout the city. As new ques- 
tions arise answers are entered in this book 
in alphabetical order and cross-filed for 
quick reference. A supplementary manual 
shows the location of streets, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, churches, schools, and the 
various points of interest in the community, 
and a large detailed map shows the locations 
of streets and subdivisions—Marvin W. 
LEE, assistant to the city manager, Norfolk. 











NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Over 500 City Managers Attend 
State Meetings 


ORE than 500 city managers in 30 
states have attended state manager 
meetings or short course institutes since the 
first of this year. Statewide manager meet- 
ings were held in Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Managers 
from other states were present at many of the 
meetings. Short course institutes for man- 
agers were sponsored by the state universi- 
ties of Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
and Michigan. 

The programs of the state managers’ 
meetings generally included a discussion of 
problems suggested by the managers. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, at- 
tended many of the meetings and conducted 
a management clinic. 

The short course institutes emphasized 
the broad aspects of municipal management. 
Such topics as council-manager relation- 
ships, personnel administration, budgeting, 
public relations, planning and zoning, and 
the manager profession were discussed by 
university professors, outside experts, and 
city managers. Programs varied with the use 
of panels, individual speakers, and discussion 
from the floor. Some of the institutes 
awarded certificates of attendance. 


Fire Defenses of 113 Cities 
Regraded in 1951 


HE fire defenses of 113 cities of more 

than 10,000 population were regraded 
in 1951 by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters or by state grading organizations. 
These surveys resulted in placing 46 cities in 
a better class, nine in a poorer class, and 
leaving unchanged the classification of the 
remaining 58 cities. The classification of the 
city is determined by the number of points of 
deficiency assessed because various condi- 
tions are below the standard prescribed by 
the National Board. A city is placed in one of 


ten classes according to its total points of 
deficiency. The poorer the class the higher 
the fire insurance rates are for each city. 

The total points of deficiency in 18 cities 
over 25,000 population were sufficient to put 
these cities in a better fire insurance class: 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Miami, Miami Beach, and Pensa- 
cola, Florida; Danville, Illinois; Council 
Bluffs and Ottumwa, Iowa; Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Greensboro, North Carolina; Fargo, 
North Dakota; Parma and Youngstown, 
Ohio; Salem, Oregon; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Galveston, Texas; and Beloit, 
Wisconsin. In 28 cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 the reduction in deficiency points was 
sufficient to put the city in a better class: 
Decatur, Alabama; Burlingame, Chico, 
Corona, and Oxnard, California; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Calumet City, Elmwood Park, 
and Mattoon, Illinois; Bedford, Indiana; 
Dodge City, Kansas; Greenwood, Massa- 
chusetts; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; Lodi, 
New Jersey; Hobbs, New Mexico; Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Bucyrus and University 
Heights, Ohio; Seminole, Oklahoma; Win- 
chester, Pennsylvania; Bellaire, Bryan, Cle- 
burne, Grand Prairie, Mercedes, Orange, 
and San Benito, Texas; and Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 

Three cities over 25,000 population and 
six Cities between 10,000 and 25,000 received 
additional deficiency points that put those 
cities in a poorer fire insurance class. The 
largest cities that were put in a poorer class 
are: Jacksonville, Florida; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

At the end of 1951, 60 per cent of the cities 
over 25,000 were in classes 2, 3, and 4, while 
only 13 per cent of the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 were in classes 2, 3, and 4. No 
city is in class 1 which is the best classifica- 
tion that can be granted. The total number 
of deficiency points, the fire insurance clas- 
sification, and the number of deficiency 
points for the fire department are shown for 
each city over 10,000 in the 7952 Municipal 
Year Book recently published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 
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Prepare Broad Programs 


for Better Streets 

HE city managers of Boulder, Colorado, 

and Ellensburg, Washington, have 
made surveys of the need for street improve- 
ments and have submitted reports to their 
city councils. The Boulder survey covers the 
financial and legal aspects of the city’s street 
problem, reviews the 1952 budget for street 
work, and outlines paving plans for 1952. 
During the past two years 435 new dwelling 
units and three and one-half miles of new 
streets were laid out and built. Five miles of 
streets were paved with a two-inch oil mat 
during that time. 

The lack of a financing plan and an over- 
selling of low-cost pavement prevented full 
consideration of drainage and subgrade 
problems in Boulder. The streets as a result 
have required constant maintenance and the 
allocation of a high proportion of the street 
maintenance budget for patching and re- 
pairs with the neglect of permanent-type 
streets. City Manager Bert W. Johnson rec- 
ommended to the council that improvement 
districts be created and that street construc- 
tion be financed by special assessments. 

The proper maintenance of streets in 
Boulder has been complicated by more than 
2,300 utility cuts that have been made in the 
past two years. The manager recommended 
permanent repatching of paving cuts and 
also that in the future pavement cuts should 
be made only by city forces, with back-filling 
and tamping charges covered in the permit 
fee. Finally, the manager recommended that 
cuts made within five years after a new pave- 
ment is laid should be permitted only in 
emergencies and only with the payment of a 
penalty charge. 

In Ellensburg, City Manager Joseph F. 
Base reported to the council how $85,000 
earmarked for street construction and main- 
tenance will be spent this year. Two maps 
show the location of critical areas and pro- 
posed improvements. Street needs are classi- 
fied in four categories: streets beyond repair, 
streets requiring patching and resurfacing, 
streets requiring crack-filling and seal-coat- 


ing, and streets requiring shoulder and 
gutter work and seal-coating. The street map 
is colored in five shades to show the type of 
work to be done: paved streets, stabilizing 
shoulders along paved streets, reconstructing 
gravel-surfaced streets, building drainage 
structures, and oiling unimproved streets for 
dust control. The report gives the specifica- 
tions for the various types of improvements 
and cost estimates in detail. Because the city 
does not own suitable equipment and does 
not have trained personnel, the manager rec- 
ommended that the city contract with the 
county for certain pieces of heavy equipment 
and operators on a daily rental basis. The 
city realized $7,300 from the sale of junk and 
unneeded salvage items which will be used 
to purchase street equipment. 


Cities Buy Local Bus Systems 


J Camber! Wisconsin (24,899), and 


Cumberland, Kentucky (4,249), have 

purchased local private bus systems, 
They are the first cities in their respective 
states to own and operate a municipal trans- 
portation system. In Janesville the action 
was taken after a referendum in which the 
voters approved the action by a five-to-one 
margin. For the purchase price of $17,000, 
the city got 11 buses, parts, and other equip- 
ment. 

In Cumberland the city council voted to 
purchase the private local bus system for 
$350,000. The purchase included 17 buses, a 
bus terminal valued at $125,000, and a ga- 
rage. Indianapolis is considering the pur- 
chase of the local transit system, and in 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Ashland, Ohio,, 
local bus companies are offering to sell their 
systems to the city. 

A total of 38 cities over 5,000 population 
own and operate a bus or trolley bus system,, 
according to the 7952 Municipal Year Book. 
Among the larger cities which own bus or 
trolley bus systems are New York, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Seattle, and Phoenix. 
Of the 38 cities, 23 have less than 25,000: 
population. 











WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


New Sources of Revenue 
ANTON, Ohio, has joined five other Ohio 


cities in imposing income-payroll taxes. 
The Canton ordinance levies a 1 per cent tax on 
all personal service compensation earned within 
the city, and on the net profits of corporations, 
unincorporated businesses, and professions de- 
rived from activity within the city. Taxes on 
wages will be collected by employer witholding. 
. .. Youngstown, Ohio, whose 1 per cent tax on 
net income of businesses and .3 per cent tax on 
individual income was declared unconstitutional 
by the Ohio court, has now adopted a five-mill 
income tax on both categories, effective in 1953. 
. .. In Dayton, Ohio, city income tax collections 
during the first four months of 1952 exceeded 
those in the same period last year by nearly 30 
per cent... .In St. Louis the mayor has indi- 
cated he favors the adoption of a city income pay- 
roll tax of one-half of 1 per cent without deduc- 
tions. The city was empowered to tax income at 1 
per cent by a recent state enabling act. . . . Syra- 
cuse, New York, has adopted a 2 per cent sales 
tax but dropped its 3 per cent utility tax and its 5 
per cent admissions tax, and Monroe County 
(Rochester), New York, has adopted a 2 per cent 
sales tax effective January, 1952. ... Morgan- 
town and Wheeling, West Virginia, have adopted 
a fire protection service charge which is to be 
levied each year on owners of all buildings and 
personal property. The charge in Wheeling is 
15/100 of 1 per cent of the value of such property 
and is estimated to yield $120,000 a year. 


Defense Area City Gets Federal Aid 


Two federal agencies recently approved grant 
allocations totaling $1,290,000 to assist the city of 
Aiken, South Carolina, in the construction of ad- 
ditional water and sewer facilities to meet recent 
and anticipated population increases due to na- 
tional defense activities. They are the Public 
Health Service of the Federal Security Agency 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Supplementing the federal grants, authorized 
under the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act (Public Law 139), the 
city intends to contribute $675,000 to be raised 
by sale of revenue anticipation certificates for the 
water and sewer projects and $150,000 for an 
elevated storage tank. Aiken is located immedi- 
ately north of the Savannah River Installation 
where an Atomic Energy Commission plant is 
under construction. It is in a designated critical 


defense housing area, has experienced a popula- 
tion increase from 9,167 in 1950 to 13,000 and 
expects 18,000 persons by 1954. HHFA has pro- 
grammed 876 permanent family dwelling units 
for private construction in the Aiken area. 


Increase in Urban Crime 


Crime in United States cities increased 5.2 per 
cent in 1951, according to the annual bulletin of 
Uniform Crime Reports. Auto thefts rose 15.4 per 
cent, larcenies 7.0 per cent, and rapes 3.3 per cent 
as compared with 1950. Murders declined in 
1951 and so did negligent manslaughters, rob- 
beries, aggravated assaults, and burglaries. All 
crime rates in 1951 were higher in cities over 
100,000 population except for aggravated assault. 
Cities between 5,000 and 10,000 population had 
the lowest crime rates except that for negligent 
manslaughter cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
population had a lower rate. New England states 
had the lowest homicide, robbery, and aggra- 
vated assault rates per 100,000 population and 
Middle Atlantic states had the lowest burglary 
rates. 

Controls Auction Sales 

Jasper, Alabama, has passed an ordinance to 
provide for the licensing and regulation of auc- 
tioneers. The ordinance sets the license fee at 
$100 for a three-month period and stipulates that 
no one can sell by way of auction without a 
license. The ordinance stipulates that a tag de- 
scribing the kind of material must be attached to 
all jewelry sold at auction and makes it unlawful 
for an auctioneer to accept false bids on an article 
offered for sale or to make false representations as 
to the character, quality, condition, and value of 
ownership of any property offered for sale. 


Keep Firemen Busy Between Fires 

In Richmond, California, a program has been 
developed to keep firemen busy when they are 
not fighting fires. Firemen are assigned to survey 
industrial buildings, hospitals, schools, churches, 
and other places of public assembly in order to 
become acquainted with the particular problems 
which usually arise in fighting a fire. The infor- 
mation obtained is summarized in the form of 
educational bulletins which include an outline 
drawing of each building and the surrounding 
area, a notation of special hazards, and the loca- 
tion of such fire prevention equipment as a 
sprinkler system. A two-hour period each day is 
devoted to the study of such subjects as hy- 
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draulics, chemicals, first aid, and special fire 
problems. Firemen make an annual inspection of 
all fire hydrants in the city and report any defects 
to the local water utility. Fire prevention inspec- 
tions of private homes are carried out daily as 
weather permits. Several men in the fire depart- 
ment teach plant fire protection to employees in 
all local industries. A junior fire department is 
sponsored by the department and students from 
first grade through junior high school are given 
conducted tours of fire stations and demonstra- 
tions of fire-fighting techniques. 


Water Fog in Fighting Fires 

In Parkersburg, West Virginia, the fire depart- 
ment has conducted successful experiments with 
water fog in fighting interior fires. This technique 
was originally developed by the United States 
Coast Guard during the second world war in 
fighting fires in confined spaces on board ship. 
Case histories on the application of these tech- 
niques to fighting building fires in Parkersburg 
have been recorded in a new book entitled Af- 
tacking and Extinguishing Interior Fires (see Pick of 
the Month this issue). This book deals with the 
effect of water on different phases of structural 
fires and outlines the latest fog fire-fighting tech- 
niques. It shows how fire departments can obtain 
greater efficiency in the control of many fires with 
much less water than is commonly used and with 
fewer men. 


More Cities Issue Annual Budgets 


Annual municipal budgets have been issued 
recently by eight cities and one county: Sunny- 
vale, California; Plymouth and St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan; Hamilton, Ohio; University City, Mis- 
souri; Pendleton, Oregon; Big Spring, Texas; 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada; and Montgomery 
County, Maryland. The Pendleton document is 
characterized by an extensive budget message 
and summary, the use of charts to show trends, a 
special salary analysis section, and a separate anal- 
ysis of capital expenditures. The University City 
budget also contains many charts and a 15-page 
section of summary statements. The Montgomery 
County budget consists of two documents, one an 
expense budget and the other the capital budget. 
Capital outlay items are detailed in the capital 
budget and summarized by accounts in the ex- 
pense budget. 


News on the Personnel Front 
In Dayton, Ohio, nearly one-third of the re- 
quests of city employees for sick leave were denied 
during 1951 as a result of visits made on the first 
day of absence by a health nurse. Of the 3,484 


visits made by the nurse, 1,885 were to employees 
of the street division and about 800 to firemen 
and policemen. As a result of these visits, 536 re- 
ports were marked “‘no pay,” 1,140 reports were 
marked to require medical evidence before pay- 
ment, and 1,828 reports were marked “o.k.” for 
payment. A great number of those employees 
who were refused payment were not at home at 
the time the nurse arrived... . In Cincinnati a 
public relations training program has been 
started for clerical employees. Discussions led by 
personnel technicians center around problems of 
serving the public, particularly in face-to-face 
contacts. The Cincinnati personnel department 
also has begun an employee counseling program 
designed chiefly for employees with financial 
problems. . . . Plymouth, Michigan, has adopted 
a new position-classification plan prepared by the 
Michigan Municipal League....In Austin, 
Texas, IBM equipment is being installed for the 
maintenance of personnel records. . . . Midland, 
Texas, has begun a series of weekly meetings of 
department and division heads for exchanging in- 
formation, sharing problems, and discussing func- 
tions of the city government. 


Police Promote Traffic Safety 


New traffic divisions have been organized in 
the police departments of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land; Enid, Oklahoma; Midland and Temple, 
Texas; Ogden, Utah; and Alexandria, Virginia. 
Police traffic safety officers lecture at local schools 
on traffic and bicycle safety in Gainesville, Flor- 
ida; Nampa, Idaho; Bismarck, North Dakota; 
and Midland, Texas. In Alpena, Michigan, first 
offenders of teen age are asked to surrender their 
driver’s license for a period of time and when the 
license is returned the offender is warned that a 
second offense will result in a citation to the 
Michigan state police for possible license revoca- 
tion. Traffic safety schools for traffic violators 
have been established in Jefferson City, Missouri; 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; and Ogden, Utah. 


City Builds Sports Arena 


Hutchinson, Kansas (33,575), has recently 
completed a city sports arena building financed 
by a $1,000,000 bond issue. The building is of 
modern functional architecture and seats 4,700 
people when used as a basketball court. Total 
seating capacity is approximately 7,000. The 
arena is located on a 25-acre tract and off-street 
parking is provided for 3,000 cars. In addition to 
the large arena, the building contains six offices, 
12 storage spaces, 23 dressing rooms, eight con- 
cession stands, a practice gymnasium, and six 
press and radio booths. Four schedules of rates 
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are used and commercial and noncommercial 
activities are treated separately with an addi- 
tional charge of 5 per cent of the gross receipts 
over $5,000 for commercial activities. Persons 
booking the arena may be required to make a de- 
posit of 25 per cent of the rental fee at the time 
the rental contract is signed. Concession privi- 
leges for the arena have been leased to a single 
concessionaire at 25 per cent of the annual gross 
receipts, with a guaranteed annual payment of 


$1,000. 


City Sponsors Music Activities 

In Los Angeles a wide variety of music activi- 
ties is sponsored by the city government through 
its bureau of music. The bureau, with an annual 
budget of $100,000, is subject to the supervision 
of the Municipal Art Commission, a nonsalaried 
board appointed by the mayor. The bureau was 
organized in 1944 to coordinate and develop a 
city-wide program of music participation. It is 
staffed by a coordinator and eight full-time em- 
ployees and a part-time staff of professional ac- 
companists, conductors, and band directors. A 
major part of the bureau’s work consists of 
scheduling concerts. It integrates the activities of 
the various youth and adult choruses and com- 
munity sings, conducts annual youth and adult 
festival programs, and sponsors coast-to-coast 
radio broadcasts, summertime park band con- 
certs, and an annual youth voice contest. 


Cities Win Traffic Awards 


Nine cities have received first-place awards 
from the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police for outstanding performance in the field of 
traffic law enforcement in 1951. These cities are: 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Winnetka, Illinois; Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; Jackson, Michigan; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Richland, Washington; and Toronto, 
Canada. The awards were based on an evalua- 
tion of enforcement reports of cities in the annual 
inventory of traffic safety activities conducted by 
the National Safety Council. 


Cities Study Water Supply 

Two cities have recently completed surveys of 
their water supply and distribution systems: 
Boulder, Colorado, and Lubbock, Texas. Both 
surveys were carried out under the direction of 
the city manager and were submitted to the city 
council. In Boulder the city manager recom- 
mended a five-year pay-as-you-go improvement 
plan and an increase in water rates. In Lubbock 
the survey report consists of a series of memoran- 
da on the sources of future water supply. It rec- 


ommends that future well fields be secured on a 
royalty basis and that the owner be paid a stipu- 
lated amount per 1,000 gallons actually taken 
from the wells. This would make it possible to en- 
large water resources on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The report analyzes the city’s water bond funds 
and future construction projects. 


Issues Model Sign Ordinance 


The sign ordinances of Denver, Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City, and 180 other cities were studied by the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers in 
the preparation of a new model annotated or- 
dinance for the municipal regulation of signs, 
billboards, marquees, canopies, awnings, and 
street clocks (see Pick of the Month this issue). 
The 43-page report issued by the Institute in- 
cludes an analysis of court decisions on permit 
and inspection fees, location and setback from 
streets, height and area limitations, classification 
of signs, residential area restrictions, esthetic con- 
siderations, and liability of the city. 


Issue News Letters 

In Meridian, Mississippi, the City Manager 
Hill R. Healan has started a news bulletin en- 
titled Memos From City Hall which is a mimeo- 
graphed periodic report for the city council, news 
agencies, and citizens. The first issue of five pages 
reports activities for the first few months of the 
current fiscal year. . . . Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
inaugurated a monthly employees’ news letter 
entitled The Municipal Mirror. The name was 
chosen after a contest in which over 100 names 
were submitted. The paper is edited by the per- 
sonnel director with assistance from correspond- 
ents within the various departments. The news- 
letter is mimeographed and contains personal 
notes, news of particular interest to employees, a 
question-box column, and a page of jokes. 


Reorganize Police Departments 

Cities which employed outside consultants 
during 1951 as a basis for reorganizing police de- 
partment activities included Pittsburgh, San An- 
tonio, and Medford (Oregon). Pittsburgh has set 
up a new communications and records system, 
provided central dispatch for all motor equip- 
ment, and reactivated the police academy. San 
Antonio has set up four bureaus in the depart- 
ment: operations, services, supply, and adminis- 
tration, and each is headed by a captain. Other 
cities which reorganized their police departments 
in 1951 include Minneapolis, Cranston (Rhode 
Island), and New Orleans. The latter city has re- 
duced the number of police precincts from eight 
to five. In addition, Culver City, California, has 
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eliminated special branches, and officers and men 
are now assigned to specific duties by the chief. 
Detective bureaus have been established or en- 
larged in Paterson, New Jersey; Clearwater, Flor- 
ida; and Midland, Texas. In Ogden, Utah, and 
Stockton, California, narcotic bureaus or details 
have been set up. The Des Moines police depart- 
ment was completely reorganized as result of a 
survey made in 1950. The uniform patrol was 
greatly expanded and one-man patrol cars were 
put into operation in residential districts. 


Issues Budget Instructions 

In Richmond, Virginia, the city budget bu- 
reau has prepared a manual of budget instruc- 
tions and regulations (see Pick of the Month this 
issue). The manual is in loose-leaf form and serves 
as a permanent reference document for depart- 
ment heads, courts, and independent boards, 
commissions, and other agencies. The manual is a 
chapter of a projected administrative manual. 
Each instruction is numbered and further broken 
down to sections. Thus far 14 separate instruc- 
tions have been issued covering such topics as 
preparation and submission of annual depart- 
mental budgets, standard operating procedures 
and policies in regard to the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the capital budget and capital 
improvement program, instructions for the prep- 
aration and submission of annual work programs, 
and instructions for the preparation and submis- 
sion of appropriation and allotment transfers. 
Included in the manual are copies of forms to be 
used and examples showing how forms should be 
completed. Departments are urged to make. use 
of the services of the budget bureau in preparing 
the annual budget. 


Joint Purchase of Supplies 

The city of University City, Missouri (39,892), 
and the local board of education have entered 
into an agreement for the joint purchase of sup- 
plies. Among the items being purchased jointly 
are duplicating supplies, fuels, and electrical sup- 
plies. Bid invitations listing the needs of both 
agencies indicate when deliveries are to be made 
throughout the year to the city offices and various 
school districts and storage yards. Bills will be 
made out to the using agency so that there will be 
no confusion in making remittance. 


New Data on Electric Utilities 
A total of 487 cities over 5,000 population own 
electric utilities, according to the 7952 Municipal 
Year Book. This excludes utilities which are owned 
or operated by counties, special districts, and 
other units of government or which serve less 


than 10 per cent of the customers in their area. In 
134 cities the electric utilities are managed by 
public utility boards, 68 of which are appointed 
by the council, 49 by the mayor, and 10 are 
elected. In 181 cities the utility purchases all of 
the electricity distributed and an additional 72 
cities purchase part of their electricity. Electric 
utility debt ranges from $500 to over $1,000,000 
and 138 cities have no electric utility debt. In 232 
cities payments to the city in lieu of taxes range 
from $2,100 to over $1,000,000 while the utility 
makes no cash contributions to the city govern- 
ment in 77 cities. Detailed information showing 
the electric utilities in 402 of these 487 cities is in- 
cluded in the recently published 7952 Municipal 
Year Book. The information includes the salary of 
the superintendent and his method of appoint- 
ment, the value and capacity of the plant, operat- 
ing expenses, income, debt, contributions to city 
government, and electric utility rates for typical 
residential bills. 


County-Wide Civil Defense Drill 


Nassau County (Mineola), New York, has 
staged a county-wide civil defense drill involving 
every arm of the county civil defense organization 
and many of the 40,000 trained civil defense vol- 
unteers. The exercise, laid down by the New 
York Civil Defense Commission, set up the theo- 
retical destruction of an area with a two-mile 
radius centered in the village of Hempstead. 
Damage to other nearby areas and the numbers 
of injured, dead, and homeless were stipulated in 
detail. County civil defense leaders submitted a 
written solution of the problem on the day pre- 
ceding the actual demonstration. Rescue opera- 
tions, provision for emergency water, power, and 
other utilities, first aid and detection of radio ac- 
tivity and emergency communications were in- 
cluded as part of the problem. Emergency feeding 
of disaster victims was demonstrated to show 
methods of preparing food without the usual 
kitchen facilities. 


Trains Employees in Safe Practices 

Birmingham, Michigan, has started an em- 
ployee safety training program to minimize per- 
sonal injuries and property damage due to pre- 
ventable accidents. The program is being con- 
ducted by the assistant to the city manager as- 
sisted by a representative employee safety com- 
mittee. The training includes a series of six films 
and subsequent discussion for all supervisory per- 
sonnel and a continuing series of one-hour meet- 
ings held approximately six weeks apart for all 
city personnel. Meetings held thus far include a 
discussion of the responsibility for personal safety, 
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judging accident responsibility, fire safety, and 
traffic safety. A discussion of safe working prac- 
tices and first aid is planned for future meetings. 
Outside speakers and films have been used to 
stimulate group discussion. In addition to the 
training programs, safety cards have been in- 
stalled on all department of public works vehicles 
and special certificates will be issued to vehicle 
operators for driving one, three, and five years 
without an accident. 


Awards for Financial Reports 

Two cities and one county have been awarded 
‘certificates of conformance” for financial report- 
ing by the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion: Dallas, Texas; Gainesville, Florida; and 
Montgomery County, Maryland. These are the 
first governmental units to receive awards in their 
respective states. The award is based upon con- 
formance to standards of financial reporting es- 
tablished by MFOA and the National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting. Reports are 
judged on content, arrangement, presentation, 
and evidence of the use of accepted principles of 
governmental accounting. Only 31 jurisdictions 
have received the award for heir annual finan- 
cial reports: 22 cities, 3 states, 3 counties, and 3 
special districts. 


Adopts New Assessing Formula 

Norfolk, Virginia, is reassessing all property in 
the city with the value of buildings appraised at 
50 per cent of the 1950 replacement cost, less de- 
preciation. Previously assessments were based on 
two-thirds of the 1942-43 replacement values, 
less depreciation. The new formula will increase 
the over-all valuation very slightly but the change 
will result in equalized assessments and bring 
them more in line with current market values. 
Taxpayers also will have a better basis for making 
comparisons. This is the first complete reassess- 
ment since 1948 when a new scientific method of 
assessment was installed. The reassessment pro- 
gram will take three or four years to complete. 
The formula for making appraisals is contained in 
a recently issued assessor’s manual which con- 
tains photographs of typical residences. The man- 
ual shows 32 different examples of computing 
land values for various shapes and types of 
parcels. 


Adopt New Police Techniques 
The police department in Beatrice, Nebraska, 
now takes motion pictures of all persons arrested 
for drunken driving. Convictions have resulted in 
100 per cent of such arrests as compared with 30 
per cent before the new practice was adopted. ... 


The Milwaukee police take a full-length front- 
view photograph of criminals in addition to the 
regular front and profile views, and all three poses 
are on one negative. . . . Tacoma, Washington, 
has built a scientific police crime laboratory and 
engaged the full-time services of a pathologist. ... 
Lubbock, Texas, has set up a traffic division con- 
sisting of 10 accident investigation officers and 
nine motorcycle officers. ... Eugene, Oregon, 
has issued a police training manual for use in in- 
service training courses. Cities which have re- 
cently established continuous in-service training 
for police personnel include Monterey Park and 
Stockton, California; Gary, Indiana; Durham, 
North Carolina; Birmingham, Alabama; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Springfield, Ohio; and 
Lubbock, Texas. 


City-Owned Gas Systems 

Fourteen Tennessee cities in 1951 began oper- 
ation of their own gas distribution systems: 
Dyersburg (10,865), Athens (8,599), Lenoir City 
(5,160), Lewisburg (5,156), Sweetwater (4,158), 
Winchester (3,976), Loudon (3,566), Etowah 
(3,263), Mount Pleasant (2,925), Englewood 
(1,537), Madisonville (1,480), Dechard (1,438), 
Springfield (6,540) and Portland (1,665). Twenty 
other cities in that state are studying the possibil- 
ity of municipal ownership of a local gas system. 
Availability of natural gas from a number of 
transmission lines had made municipal ownership 
economically feasible. 


Gets Discount on Auto Parts 

Los Angeles has negotiated an across-the- 
board discount of 4 per cent on all automotive 
parts with one supplier. The discount covers mu- 
nicipal exemption from the federal excise tax on 
automotive repair parts. The 4 per cent figure 
was set because not all automotive parts are taxed 
under the act which assesses an 8 per cent tax ona 
manufacturer’s selling price on certain automo- 
tive parts. According to the National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, many cities are pay- 
ing this tax because they are not aware of the ex- 
emption. A number of cities are in the process of 
negotiating agreements with the major suppliers 
of automotive parts for discounts similar to that 
of Los Angeles or for the total 8 per cent discount 
on the items affected. The fact that many items 
are not taxed and that separate certificates of tax 
exemption must be processed for each purchase 
from each individual manufacturer complicates 
the determination of the discount. 


Surveys City Workhouse 
Dayton, Ohio, has recently completed an ex- 
tensive survey of the city workhouse or “‘correc- 
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tional farm.” The survey was made by the assist- 
ant director of the United States Bureau of Pris- 
ons at no cost to the city except travel expenses 
from Washington. The Dayton workhouse is on a 
125-acre farm near the city and it has 350 in- 
mates whose average sentence is between five and 
six months. The survey report makes specific rec- 
ommendations with regard to organization, se- 
curity procedures, building and grounds layout, 
visitation policy, and inmate discipline. It was 
suggested that an experienced administrator be 
employed who would have living quarters at the 
workhouse, that a program of inmate classifica- 
tion be established, that a system of disciplinary 
reports be installed, that a counselling service be 
set up for inmates, that a positive program be de- 
veloped for probationary offenders, and that a 
manual of operations be prepared. 


Adopts Records Management Program 


New York City has adopted a records manage- 
ment program to conserve office and file space, to 
provide easier reference to inactive files, to insure 
against inadvertent distruction of important ma- 
terials, and to provide for the systematic disposal 
of worthless papers. Inactive records are stored in 
a records center. Disposal schedules for various 
types of records indicate how long each kind of 
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record needs to remain in active status in depart- 
mental offices and provide for automatic transfer 
to the records center when the period of active 
use is over. All records sent to the records center 
are cross-indexed and the actual location of the 
record, the type of record, and its disposal sched- 
ule are indicated on an index card. 


Contracts for Ambulance Service 


San Diego, California, has contracted with 
two local concerns for emergency ambulance 
service at a combined annual cost of $5,400. This 
includes a standby fee, uncollectible accounts, 
and calls where no patients are carried. The con- 
tracts are for three years and stipulate the fees 
which are to be charged to the patients. Am- 
bulances are dispatched by the police depart- 
ment on all public emergency calls such as ob- 
stetrical services, industrial accidents, sickness, 
poisonings, and criminal injury accidents, as well 
as traffic accident cases. Before the current system 
was inaugurated in July, 1950, the city police de- 
partment maintained three ambulances which 
responded to most calls. The new system results in 
a saving of approximately $13,000 per year for 
ambulance service and releases four patrolmen 
for other duty. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


® United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 

° U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 

§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place” (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN A METROPOLITAN 
AREA: THE NATIONAL CapiTat Recion. By 
Geddes W. Rutherford. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1952. 53pp. $2.50. 

Tue Roe or THE MunicipaAL CLERK. National 
Institute of Municipal Clerks, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 15pp. $3. 

MunicipAL REGULATION OF SiGNs, BILLBOARDS, 
MARQUEES, CANOPIES, AWNINGS AND STREET 
CLocks—MopEL ORDINANCE ANNOTATED. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1952. 43pp. $3. 

Tue Use or Votinc MAcHINEs IN WISCONSIN. 
Legislative Reference Library, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 1952. 10pp. 

(1) Unrrep States Crvit DeFENsE; ENGINEERING 
SERVIcEs. 26pp. (2) Unrrep States Crvit De- 
FENSE; SHELTER FROM ATTACK IN EXISTING 
Bumpincs. 53pp. By Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1952. 

ANNUAL Leave. By United States Bureau of the 
Budget. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1951. 41pp. 82d Congress, ist 
Session. 

DisAsTER FINANCING BY MUNICIPALITIES. Entire 
issue, Municipal Finance, May, 1952. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 50 cents. 

Locat Tax LeEcIsLaTiIon. Entire issue, Tax Pol- 
icy, February-March, 1952. 16pp. The Tax 
Institute, 457 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 50 cents. 

MANUAL OF BupGET INSTRUCTIONS AND REGULA- 
TIons. Budget Bureau, Office of the City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Richmond, Virginia. 1952. 
Variously paged. 

EQUALIZING ASSESSMENTS OF City PROPERTIES. By 
Cecil Morgan. Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
1952. 27pp. 

PROCEEDINGS—INSTITUTE FOR MUNICIPAL As- 
sEssors, 1951. League of Wisconsin Municipal- 
ities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison 3. 1952. 
64pp. 50 cents. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 1951. National As- 
sociation of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 50pp. $2. 

Parks, PLay AREAS, ScHoots. Planning Com- 
mission, Tacoma, Washington. February, 
1952. 60pp. $1. 


SIMPLIFIED ZONING FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES. 
Connecticut Development Commission, 475 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 
1952. 5pp. 

Tue Future or Our NATURAL Resources. En- 
tire issue, The Annals, May, 1952. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3817 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4. 275pp. $2. 

Housinc Statistics. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. March, 1952. 
45pp. ; 

A Gu1eE To FEDERAL Arps FOR HOousING AND 
Community FACcILitiEs FOR CRITICAL DEFENSE 
Housinc Areas. By Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 22pp. 10 cents. 

Arr Pot.ution. By Louis McCabe, Editor. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1952. 847pp. 

(1) AccmDentT INVESTIGATION; MEASUREMENTS 
AND D1acrams. 40pp. 50 cents. (2) AccIDENT 
INVESTIGATION; TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, WHAT 
Tuey Are. 14pp. 25 cents. (3) AcciDENT In- 
VESTIGATION; WuaT It Is AND Why Ir Is 
ImMpoRTANT. 15pp. 25 cents. Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois. 1952. 

Driver EpucaTION FoR ADULTs. Center for Safe- 
ty Education, Division of General Education, 
New York University, New York City. 1952. 
16pp. 

ATTACKING AND EXTINGUISHING INTERIOR FIREs. 
By Lloyd Layman. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1952. 134pp. $3.75. 

ExLectric Utitiry DEPRECIATION PRACTICES, 
1950. Federal Power Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1951. 19pp. 

TRANSIT FARES IN TWENTY METROPOLITAN CEN- 
TERS. San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research, 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
February, 1952. 3pp. 

MunicipAL REGULATION OF MILK AND MILK 
Propucts—MopDEL ORDINANCE ANNOTATED. 
By Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 38pp. $3. 

LaNnD ACQUISITION AND CONTROL OF ADJACENT 
Areas. Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 
82pp. $1.20. 
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